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ed. His schemes were, generally, judicious 
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care. When visitéd'with his last sickness, he | teemed and cherished. May his excellent ex- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DOUGLAS PERKINS. 

From the (New York) Commercial Advertiser. 

Mr. Perkins was born ih Plainfield, Con- 
necticut, ‘ity thie“year 1775; tind graduated at | 
Yale College ‘in 1794. Having finished his 
atudemie course with reputation, he went to 
England, where. he devoted ‘several years 
principally to fiterary and scientific pursuits. 
With a mind thus richly furnished he return- 
ed to his native’ country. in the autumn of 
1803, and “fixed his residence in this city. ' 
Very soon, the eharacteristic benevolence of 
his heart was displayed in acts of kindness’ 
and. of charity. Very soon, he exhibited an 
example of public spirit, a zeal’ for the pub- 











was zealously employed in setting on foot a 
literary institution similar to the celebrated 
Athenzum of Liverpool. He had already made 
considerable progress in the arrangement of a 
plan, which we hope will soon be offered to 
thé public, and which, we doubt not, will re- 
ceive their prompt and liberal support. 

He was not only one ofthe trustees of the 
Pree School, butalso a member of the Aboli- 
tion Society, a director of the African School, 
one of the governors of the Hospital, and a 
very useful member of the Historical Society 
of this City. 

“Shi his matiners, he was mild and affable; in 
his’ disposition, theertul and uniform; in his 








lic welfare, which secured to him the esteem 
of the wise and the good, To be useful, was 
the summit of his ambition; to be useful, 
the ‘highest source of his enjoyments. He 
was emphatically the friend of the oppres- 
sed and the poor. In forming and maturing 
plans ‘for the promotion of their benefit, his 
active and ingenious mind wis ever occupi- 


and practical; and calculated on a scale of 
extensive and permanent utility. 

Among the objects of his benevolence and 
assiduous attention, that distinguished orna- 
ment of our city, the Vew York Free school, 
ought to be particularly noticed. To his ex- 
ertions, in a’ great measure, are the public 
indebted for the establishment and the pre- 
sent prosperous situation of this important 
and valuable institution. It was principally 
formed by his hand; it grew up under his; 
culture; it became the object of his fond 
regard; and to promote its interest, his ef- 
forts were laborious and unwearied. Ai- 
though much is due to the influence and 
exertions of his associates in the board of 
trustees; yet they will be the first to pro- 
claim the fact, hot, m the multiplied details 
of forming, and maturing, and managing the 
Institution, he was preeminently active and 
efficient. 

Possessed of the talent and the disposition 


norable and discreet; in‘his morals, ¢xempla- 
ry; and in religion, we ‘trust, undissembting 
and devout. As a husband, he was unusally 
attentive and kind; as a father, affectionate; 
as a friend, attractive and sincere. In him, 
indeed, the whole class of social and mo- 
ral virtues appeared to be eminently com- 
bined. 

While in Europe, he attached himself to 
the society of Friends. The human mind, it 
is well known, is prone to extremes; ‘and i: 
has often been remarked, that he who chan- 


denomination to unite with another, becomes | 
a morose and unchuritavie bigot. Such, how- | 
ever, was not the tact with our departed | 
friend. Althotgh conscientious in the reli- } 
gious priacipies he had fateiy embraced; yet 
possessed oi cuilarged and liberal views, he 
regarded the pious and the godd, wiacrever 
he found them, with charity ant iiendsnip. 
By his amiabie manners and his correct de- 
meanor, he had acquired in the society ot | 
Friends, an influence beyond his years; aid 
had his life been spared, he wouid, probably, 
have soon become one of the niost vaiwabie 
aid esteemed members oi (hat numerous and 
respectable fraternity. 





Such is but a faint outline of the life and |! 


character of Mr. Perkins. but, he is gone. 
A righteous Providence ius taken hin away, 


in the midst of his useiuiness. He has leix 





to be useiul, he did not limit his attention to 
@ solitary object. The great interest of sci- 


ence, of the arts, as well as the cause of hu- 
matuty, claimed and received his fostering | 


two infant children. By them, by thir con- 
nexions, and by a very numerous. portion vi 

















‘intercourse with his‘fellow citizens, frank, ho- |} 


ample produce, upon many of his fellow citi- 
zens, a salutary influence. 
~~ 
For the Repertory. 
He who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment, equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled scll remains; 

Deep versed in books and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

MILToR. 

| In our literary pursuits we are irequently 
arrested by the productions of authors, which 
| instead of adding to the stock of useful know- 
ledge, are only calculated to perplex and 
disturb the mind. An ambition for fame or 
some frivolous motive has inducéd writers of 
every age to neglect the sober investigations. 
of truth and rational inquiry to surprise man- 








ges his religious opinions, who renounces one | 


behind him, a deeply afflicted widow,. and || 


sour community, his memory will be long es- | 4 


kind with fanciful theory and eccentric hy- 
potheses; the reader, if possessed of a lively 
imagination, tired of the common and irk- 
|| some path of useful study, seizes with avidi- 
| ty these pleasing novelties which, instead of 
| benefiting society, are not unirequently the 
| source of error in morality and religion, at 
the same time they impede the progress of 
i) science and philosophy. It has been the la- 
_ bor of more than one philosopher (for so we 
} must call them) to attempt to reason us out 
| of our belief in the Supreme Being; a sub- 
| ect upon which humanity could never dream 
| of incredulity, unless instigated by that ge- 
uius which must ever deviate from 





vulgar 
|| belief to acquire popularity, though itshould 
| be by induiging a perverted imagination at 
| the expense of reason and judgment. 

| Another philosopher has. written a work in 
\ which he attempts to prove there isn othing 
| in existence, but that all we suppose to be is 
| a deception oceasioned by our ideas. What 
an expanded mind, that could make all the 
|v orid idevs! Aiother, who could also think 
| very different from the vuigur, declares the 
|| .oseuce of the sun is not the cause of night 


or darkness, but that tiere are certain tenes 
| briitcic ‘s or dark stars that ray out darkness 
j«inl obscurity upon the earth as the stun does 
neh Did this personage grace the present 
aay of raarvelous conjecture und chemical 
research he would soon be alarnret) at his 








y Ingenious position; now the philuséphér and 
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‘equaled attention which the learned have 


_the numerous speculations of men who have 


- tures ever lead us to demonstrative truth? 


mar intellect is compelled to stop her inves- 


$06 


—_—_————“—¥—————SS—S—«—asas_ssss 
chymist,determined to frighten if not improve | 
the human mind, declare the sun, so jong 
considered the splendid luminary ofour earth, 
to be neither the source of light or heat:!* 
When he retires beneath cur horizon we to 
be sure find ourselves involved in darkness, 
and we ‘welcome his return as the cause of 
day! we also concentrate his rays with the 
lens and produce a phenomenon very much 
like burning, which our senses always tell us 
is accompanied with heat! but this is ail vul- 
gar observation. We come next to the un- 


given to the geology of our earth; it would 
be an endless task to attempt to enumerate 


thought it of vast importance to inform us 
the manner in which the Divine Architect 
formed our globe. In a late volume on che- 
mistry we have twenty different theories of 
geology, which in all probability had cost 
each of the speculatists many years of ardu- 
ous study; and for what? can such conjec- 


or supposing this possible, will it prove to 
be a practical lesson, by which we can set 
about manufacturing worlds at pleasure? 
Were we indeed to believe some of these 
meddling philosophers, we might not only do 
this, but with wonderful improvements upon 
the original plan! But for a proper estima- 
tion of this class of the literati, I refer the 
reader to the History of New York by Dei- 
drick Knickerbocher, who has thought it 
very necessary to inform us how this earth 
was, or might have been created, that we 
should not doubt of its existence, and this 
being granted, he could safely assure us that 
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preposterous task, than the exertion of ge- 
nius and talents in persuading us to disbe- 
lieve that which is essential to public wel- 
fare and individual happiness. Reiigion alone 
can regulate the human character so as to 
make us useful in society or happy in our- 
selves. Where is the substitute that can give 
us cqual advantages in the field of libertin- 
ism and infidelity! Champions offer us none. 
We can but consider the writings of this 
class of authors, as the production of men 
who, for the most part, are ambitious of ap- 
| pearing singular in belief, or rather disbeiiet, 
|and eccentric, though in nonsense. “ There 
is,” says a heathen author, “ I know not how, 
in the minds of men a certain presage of a 
future existence; and this takes the cdeepes: 
root and is most discoverable in men of the 
greatest genius and most exalted souis.” 
No ingenuity of reasoning can deprive the 
reflecting mind of this rational beliei, aud on 
religion it rests as the anchor of salety. It 
is the source of the greatest happiness in 
this lite, and the only basis upon which we 
can found our hope of feiicity im the next. 

I shali close this heterogencous essay with 
a quotation from a much admired though 
anonymous writer: “ The want of discreuon 
aud prudence bas ruined more inen of iearn- 
ing than time wouid aliow me to menuon; 
without this sobriety of intellect, nothing is 
strong, nothing is great; without Us pru- 
' dence, without this discernment of Ume and 
circumstances and the babit of reguiarity, 
without au attention to the decencies ot so- 
ciety and of conunen iife, znd oi Lhe princi- 








somewhere upon its rotundity we might find 
the city of New York! There is a maximum | 
if 1 may so cail it in philosophy where hu- | 


tigations. Divinity has wisely limited the 
powers of the human mind and taught us 
the very necessary lesson of humility by 
proving our meanness and imbecility when 
compared with a Being possessing infinite 
power and consummate goodness. Here the 
dignified philosopher will check his inquisi- 
tive mind, and instead of indulging himself 
in useless and presumptive speculation, he 
is clothed with awe and reverence. He knows 
the stupe ndous works of Omnipotence “ are 
past finding out.” It is here reason com- 
mands his, cease to inquire, that he may be- 
gm to adore. 

What has been a still more surprising ex- 
ercise of the learned, than any we have no- 
ticed, is the numerous attempts that have 
beeii made to rob mankind of their religion. 


* This was original with Descartes, and is now 


| Pies by which ail men, however giited, must 
‘indiscriminately be conducted, ali our at- 
tulnments are nothing worth; they will never 
procure us esteem or respectabiilly among 
men; the world will but smile at such scho- 
CENSOR. 


lars.” 





For the Kepertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXII. 


Poor is the friendless master of the world; 
A world in purchase for a friend, is gin. 
Youno. 

Man is a social being. His lot is cast in a 
world chequered and uneven; he is conse- 
quently ied to depend upon his fellow mor- 
tals for much of that happiness which he 
may expect in this imperfect state of being. 
In the ocean of life an universal calm cannot 
be expected. The horizon will sometiues 
blacken; the clouds of danger will accumu- 
jate around us, and the torrents of mis- 
|:ortune wil] burst upon our heads. In this 
state of despair and wretchedness what re- 
iief do we find in the solace of friendship! 














taught in the chymical chair of this university. 


Nothing appears to be a more singular ana | 


| 






is in the gloom of adversity, and when the 
rays of prosperity shine propitiously around 
us; a friend enables us to enjoy their benign 
influence with higher satisfaction. 

Friendship has been defined by Mr. Addi- 
son to be “a strong and habitual inclination 
in two persons to promote the good and hap- 
ness of one another.” What a fine view of 
human nature have we here! Two minds 
humanized by the habitual practice of vir- 
tuous inclinations, working together for the 
good of both. It is by such exercises that 
man approximates to his Creator, and be- 
comes worthy to enter on a state of the most 
perfect and endearing friendship. 

Acute observation is necessary to the elec- 
tion of an useful friend. The human mind is 
ab intricate labyrinth, and that man must be 
possessed of no ordinary degree of penetra- 
tion, who is perfectly acquainted with the 
many windings with which it abounds. Self- 
interest is a very prominent feature in. bu- 
man nature, and actuates in a greater or 
less degree the mind of almost every man; 
we must, therefore, search for him whose 
ideas are most enlarged and we shall find him 
best capable of entertaining a pure and dis- 
interested friendship. We must be assured 
that he has an affectionate regard for, our 
person, founded on a perception of conge- 
niality in disposition and sentiment; for “ to 
live in friendship is to have the same desires 
and the same aversions.” 

Actions, not words, should influence one 
in the choice of a triend; for correct princi- 
pies need not the glare of language to dis- 
play them more advantageously. 

If you are searching for a friend first ask 
yourself, whether you would feel equal, plea- 
sure in acting towards him as you wouid 
have him to act towards you. Too much must 
not be expected; friendship cannot subsist 
without a reciprocal exchange of good offi- 
ces; and unless we feel a disposition to per- 
form the duties as well as to enjoy the pica- 
sures of fricudship, we should never make 
an attempt to enter into the sacred bond. 
But if we experience a wish to promote the 
happiness of another person, and find him 
worthy of our tenderest concern, let the holy 
flame be cherished, the object in view is 
great, for *: 

« A friend is worth all hazard we can run.’ 

Almost unbounded conndence is the very 
soul of friendship. It cements the pufties to- 
gether by mutual obligation, for either holds 
the dearest secrets of the other. Here we 
may see the necessity of caution in the choice 
of a bosom companion: if we make a hasty 
elecuon we may be deceived in the churac- 
ter of the persoh; we may expose the secrets 





The advice and comfort ef a friend support j of our soul to one who will use them to his 
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own advantage, or betray them to others; and 
we may render our days intolerable by the 
bitter recollection of a rash and absurd mea- 
sure. 

There are secrets, however, which ought 
never to be divulged even to our best friend. 
Human nature is frail, and it is impossible to 
tell how soon the tide of virtue may be per- 
verted into the channels of vice, and we be- 
come the sport of the winds and waves. 

Choose a friend who is rather above than 
below you irf point of knowledge. From in- 
tercourse with him, you may gather the 
fruits of his reflection and study: and as the 
mind is prone to imitate whether the exam- 
ple be virtuous or vicious, by constantly hav- 
ing his virtues before you, you may finelly 
become virtuous yourself. 

The most benevolent candor siiould al- 
ways be observed towards a friend. Desire 
him to point out your faults, and gently in- 
timate to him his errors. Let good breeding 
always be exercised, and never permit yen- 
tlemanly politeness to degenerate into coarse 
and intimate vulgarity. 

Be not too hasty in passing judgment on 
your friend. Consult with him on all things 
coolly and dispussionately. If you mistrust 
his integrity, tell him so in an open, ingenu- 
ous manner, and give him an opportunity of 
defending himself. You should be as jealous 
of your friend as of yourself, he being, as 1 
were. a part of yourself; and if he be a wor- 
thy confidant, he will esteem it a happiness 
that you take so much concern in his wei- 
fare, as to consult with him, not merely for 
your own benefit, but for his best interests 
also. 

‘s Judge before friendship, then confide till death ” 
In admonishing your friend never let him 
imagine that you wish to wound his sensibi- 
lity, but that your sincere desire is to pro- 
mote his happiness. The reproaches of 
friendship should be well timed and seldom. 

Frém what I have said it may, perhaps, 
appear, that a confident chosen with discre- 
tion, is greatly culculated to promote the 
pleasures of existence. I shail conclude with 
the following pleasing observation on the 

subject of the present essay. “ Friendship,” 
says a writer, “ becomes effective in harmo- 
nizing families to distant generations, when 
the spirits of those who first formed the sa- 
cred contract, are reunited in the bright 
mansions of progressive felicity, and their 
bodies sleep in the silent tomb.” 
PETER PEACEABLE, 


For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. No. IX. 
Behold in yonder hovei of misery, stretch- 
ed upon a bed of sickness, writhing in ali the 
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agonies of death, a poor fellow mortal, who 
once Vigorous and gay, now weak and mis- 
erable, turns upon his solitary bed, without 
a friend to administer to his necessities, or 
alleviate his sorrows. Once revelling in af- 
fluence. surrounded by convivial companions 
and gaily enjoying the good things of this 
life; now pale and dejected, deserted and 
poor, stripped of all his tinseled grandeur. 
Mark the lanquor of his eye, that eye which 
once beamed vigorous with gay health; sce 
the pale quivering lip, the cold trembling 
hand; hear his incoherent ravings: “ Oh, 
He.vens! wife—children—all, all, alas! and 
health and fortune gone!” Wife did he say! 
Yes; this wretch once had a wife, and once 
he knew the sweet solace of her kind affec- 
tion. But hear his history: Blest with a part- 
ner, whose heart susceptible of the tenderest 
ties, cluimed his undivided affection; with a 
fortune adequatt to obtain the comforts and 
conveniences of life; but with a disposition 
naturally lizht and volatile, which even a su- 
perior educ.tion could not steady; were the 
circumstances of his early life. His talents, 
though great, (and if properly applied would 
have proved him the man of merit) were 
perverted to the meanest purposes, Seduced 
by the flattering solicitations of pretended 
friends, he became the associate at the bil- 
liard room and the card table. He admired 
the easy life of gamédling, and would often 
‘try his hand in a little innocent amusement.’ 
Soon, however, finding himself master of the 
science he thought no harm in risquing a 
trifle. Those ‘rifles frequently repeated, 
sometimes successful and sometimes not, 
as frequently called his intentions from his 
fumily, the sweets of which he left for the 
precarious life of a gambler. Now become 
in inmate of a tavern and a professed game- 
ster, his family neglected and contemned for 
the delusions of chance; mark the conse- 
quence: Oft did he stake his last dollar, and 
score another glass; oft did he return to his 
neglected family peevish, fretful and soured 
with dis:ppointment. But what was the com- 
mencement of his misery, compared to his 
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and unmanly. Does poverty compel you? Re- 
member that honest industry may always find 
employment, and that strict integrity is sure 
to be rewarded; that the life of a gamestcr 
is not an honest life, because pregnant with 
many disastrious consequences and entirely 


| dependant upon fraud and chicanery for suc- 


cess. 
ANECDOTIANA. 
No. V. 
Communicated by Valerian. 


A clergyman had frequently contemplated 
the following text of our Lord, “ Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
He prayed earnestly that he might fully un- 
derstand it, which prayer was answered in 
the following manner. One day wandering 
in the fields in a meditative mood, he was 
interrupted by the voice of joy and praise 
from an adjacent cot. Curiosity led him to 
the window, and he beheld the tenant, a 
poor woman, with but a cup of water and a 
piece of bread; her eyes and hands were 
raised to heaven, while with joy she ex- 
claimed, “ What! all this and Jesus Christ 
too!” “ The trifle that the righteous may 
have is better than the riches of the un- 
godly.” e 

A poor woman once heard a sermon in 
whith the use of dishonest weights and 
measures wus exposed. With this she was 
much affected. The next day, as was his 
custom, the minister called on the woman 
among the rest of his hearers, and inquired 
what she remembered of his sermon. I have 
a bad memory, replied she, but one thing I 


remembered; I remembered to burn my 
bushel! 


FALSE HONOR. 

Timogenes could smile when a man ridi- 
culed his Maker, and at the same time run 
a man through the body who spoke ill of his 
friend. 

Timogenes murdered a fellow creature in 
a duel, who spoke ill of Belinda, a lady whom 
Timogenes seduced and afterwards ubandon- 
ed to want and infamy. 











present situation! Well may be rave with 
madness. That wife whom he now so bitter- 
ly laments he left to combat with a frowning 
world. Those children too, whom he left in 
vain to pine in penury, whilst he the wretch- 
ed father “ staked his all aguinst a gambler’s 
coin,” and consigned them with their wretch- 
ed mother to beggary or starvation! 

Say, ye gamblers, is not misery the con- 
sequence of vice? and is not that vice the 
most to be shunned which is most banefui 
to happiness? You cannot excuse your at- 
tachment to gambling. All your pretentions 





Timogenes, after having ruined several 
| tradesmen that trusted him, sold his estate 
to satisfy his creditors, but like a man of ho- 
nor, disposed of all the produce of the sale 
to pay off his flay debts, or his debdtg of ho- 
nor. 

TRUE HONOR. 

In 1746, during the war between England 
and Spain, the ship Elizabeth, of London, 
captain William Edwards, in coming through © 
the gulf from Jamaica, was obliged, through 
stress of weather, to put into the Havanna. 
| The captain went on shore, told the reason 

















are false and puerile; they are inconsistent | 


of his coming, and surrendered his ship as 
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a prize. “ No sir,” said the governor, “ if 
we had taken you approaching our shores in 
hostility, your ship would have been a prize 
and your people prisoners; but when dis- 
tressed by tempest, you seek in our ports for 
safety, though your enemies, being men, we 
are bound by the laws of humanity to relieve 
you. We cannot even against our foes take 
advantage of an act of God. Unload your 
ship, stop the leak, traffic as fur as necessary 
to obtain sufficientto meet the expense, you 
may then depart; I wil] give youa pass as far 
as the isle of Bermuda; but if after that you 
are ‘taken, you will be a lawful prize.” The 
ship departed and arrived safe in London. 
This act deserves to be,handed down to the 
latest posterity. . 
LUXURY. 

During the reign of Edward IV. of Eng- 
land, 1470, George Neville, brother to the 
earl of Warwick, entertained most of the 
nobility and clergy, when his bill of fare was 
300 quarters of wheat, 350 tuns of ale, 104 
tuns of wine, } pipe of spiced wine, 80 fat 
oxen, 6 wild bulls, 1204 wethers, 300 hogs, 
$06 calves, 3000 geese, 3000 capons, 3000 
pigs, 100 peacocks, 200 cranes, 200 kids, 
2000 chickens. 4000 pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 
204 bitterns. 4000 ducks, 200 pheasants, 500 
partridges, 2000 woodcocks, 400 plovers, 100 
curlews, 100 quails, 1000 egrets, 20Q grees. 
400 bucks, does and webucks, 1506 hot ve- 
miun pasties, 4000 cold ditto, 1000 dishes of 
jelly, paited, 4000 dishes jelly, phn, 400 cold 
custards, 2000 hot custards, 300 pikes, 300 
breams, 8 seals, 4 porpusses, 400 tarts. At 
this feast, the earl of Warwick was steward, 
the earl of Bedford treasurer, and lord Hast- 
ings comptroller. There were 1000 servitors. 
62 cooks, and 515 menial servants in the 
kitchen. After all he died in the most abject 
and unpitied poverty. What a proof of the 
uncertainty of human affairs! 

+ 
For the Repertory. 
LIFE OF JACK TROCHAIC, 
(Concluded. ) 

As the time approached that was to deser- 
mine my fate, J becurme uneasy and agitated; 
the manager perceived my fears and did al. 
in his power to encourage me. Alas! my 
fears were soon to be verified, and the cup 
of happiness which I had scarcely raised to 
my lips, was to be dashed forever from my 
quivering feeble grasp and- shivered into 
atoms. 

At the time appointed the curtain drew 
up betore a numerous audience, and the play 
attempted to go on; attempted only, for the 


loud and reiterated cries of off, off, which 


resounded from every part of the house, 
rendered the performance impossible. The 





manager went forw aed and neacielah to o 
heard in vain; the cry was, no Trochaic, no 


play. I had stood shivering behind the 
scenes, but now appeared. The clamor in- 
creased, and it was evidently a conspiracy to 
injure me. In the most boisterous of my op- 
posers I recognized Frampton; he was stand- 
ing in the pit near the orchestra. Conviction 
flashed upon me; Frampton was the fomenter 
of the opposition. Furious at the idea of his 
again triumphing over me, I rushed forward 
and sprang with all my force upon his breast. 
He sunk beneath my weight, and I fell with 
him. He knew me not, but instinc tively grap- 
pled with me. I was eager for his life, ana 
pressed my hands so firmly round his throat 
that he writhed, gave’ a groan, and in a few 
minutes he would have ceased to exist. At 
his juncture I was forcibly torn from his 
almost inanimate body, by the friendly D. 
he rescued me from the napb, and conducted 
me home. Fool that I was! my face bathed 
in blood, and with my clothes torn, I arrived 
thither, and found Mary in the agonies of 
death. Some officious neighbor had viewed 
the scene at the theatre and reported it to 
her with a thousand exagerations. She, over- 
powered by her fears, had given birth to a 
dead infant, and as I entered the room where 
she lay, franuickly shrieked my name, and 
starting up threw herself on my breast and 


| oreathed forth her last sigh. 


Here ali remembrance fails me; my senses 
fled, and for ten years I remained the hapless 
inmate of a mad house, where, as I have since 
been informed, I was placed by the humanity 
of Mr. D. the vioience of my malady render- 
ing such a ste; absolutely necessary. He bu- 
ried my wife and child and never ceased his 
utentions to me, 
At length reason again dawned upon my 
soul; | awoke as trom a dream, but couid 
ot conjecture where I was. I softly articu- 
ted Mary, and the keeper entered. | wili 
ot fatipue you with recounting the methods 
resorted to to continue my dawning ration- 
uilty; suffice it to say they were successful, 
owing to the dndeftuigable exertions of Mr. 
J). Generous man! I cannot retrain dropping 
a tributary tear to the memory ot departed 
worth; he was, in the language of an adinir- 
cd bard, a man, “take him tor all in ali, 1 
{ ne“er shali jook wpon his like again.” At 
tuis period he was far advanced into the vale 
of years; bis silvery locks and open counte- 
uunce, on Which the smile of benevolence 
‘iciighted to dwell, commanded respect and 
«dimiration; added to which the extensive in- 
‘ellectua: powers: he possessed rendered him 
adored by all who knew bim. He was now 


vetired from the cares of the busy world, and | 


lived upon the interest of his earnings; it 














was not aa but Se er becimencedi? it like 
the widow’s mite on a person who was to him 
almost a stranger, : 

Some time atic r my convalescence he en- 
tered into a detail of occurrences during my 
insanity. He told me that Frampton had with 
difficulty been rescued from the power of the 
grisly monarch, with the loss of his leg, 
which had been broken when I assailed him 
in the theatre, and which had since, in spite 
of medical aid, been obliged to be amputa- 
ted. He added, that his estate was all swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of dissipation, and he 
now lived in the world unpitied and despised, 
with scarcely the common necessuries of life. 
I lamented his miseries, and sincerely forgaye 
him the injuries he had heaped upon me. 

Mr. D. conducted me to the tomb of my 
departed Mary and her little innocent. He 
had erected a plain and modest marble over 
their loved remains. I bathed it with my tears, 
and felt my heart surcharged with gratitude 
to Providence, who had given to me a friend 
in mine hour of need. As we were returning 
from the melancholy duty, a crippled wretch 
accosted us, and in broken accents implored 
relief. It was Frampton, but oh! how altered! 
I hastily threw a piece of money into his 
remnant of a hat and passed on. I have never 
since beheld him; but have understood that 
a barn in which he had taken up his lodg- 
ings was consumed by fire, and he fell a vic- 
tim to the ravages of that destructive ele- 
ment. 

I visited, in company with Mr. D,, the 
apartment in which I had spent my years of 
insanity; it was unoccupied; I examined it 
closcly; the walls were covered with detach- 
ed_verses which bespoke the wanderings of 
the author’s mind. The following, which I 
transcribed, is the most flighty and will serve 
as aspecimen. As the production of a ma» 
niac, no apology is necessary. 

Who is it, who is it that rides on the whirlwind, 

His brow in the garb: f wan wildness array’d? 
Who is it that follows him, raging behind? 

*Tis Rain, who wields the unprtying blade. 

His voice is louder than the war of ocean; 

Fierce is the rolling of his bloodshot eyes; 

His breast more agitated than the darkling motion 

Of \on black cloud that o’er the sun’s face flies. 
°Tis Phrenzy; now he raves and now is silent; 

Hark' the low sigh bursis from his laboring breast; 


Now droops his head, now fury rears her creet; 
Sooner than he yon flinty rock is pliant. 


Hark! how he elanks hig chains; he scowls upon me; 
Away, gaunt fiend hie to thy native hell* 

Why burns my brain? I feel, { trembling feel thee; 
In thy rude grasp my shivering senses dwell. 


Hark' he is gone; but why stays Ruin here? 
Why glares he on me with his blasting eye? 

My lips are parch d—oh! for a balmy teare~ 
My heart will burst--l cannot heavee sigh. 
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I resided with Mr. D., for he never would 
permit me to leave him, until death deprived 
me of his friendship. He intended to have 
left me the little property he possessed, 
which would have supported me in my old 
age; but fate decreed it otherwise, and I was 
again doomed to encounter the frowns of the 
world, more destitute than at my first en- 
trance. I will not tire you with enumerating 
the adversities I have since experienced; suf- 
fice it to say, I have grown grey in misfor- 
tunes, and have barely existed by consum- 
ing the midnight oi] in literary labors, and 
had not your timely interference: prevented 
it I must in aj] probability have ended my 
days of wretchedness in a prison. Perhaps 
the blow has only been suspended, and may 
yet fall with redoubled violence to crush me. 
Thus have I related to you the history of my 
life. I have not been free from error, and 
shall leave you to make your own comment 
on it; and I pray you, when you speak of me 
“nothing extenuate.” 

Adieu; that you may enjoy health and hap- 
piness is the prayer of your bankrupt (in 
happiness) friend, 

JACK TROCHAIC. | 

From my apartments in the attic story. 

—s 
For the Repertory. 
GALLERY OF FRAGMENTS, 
No. IV. 

Too cruel Edwin, cannot the agonising 
pangs of my bleeding heart move thy pity 
or thy love? cried the frantic Julia, whilst 
her aved father, bendi:.g with years and ac- 
cumulated woe, hung over the miserable 
couch, where extended lay the faded form 
of his once lovely child, Tears of anguish 
stole down his hollow cheeks, and grief 
choaked his trembling voice as he strove to 
conifort her afflicted soul. She grasped his 
hand; steadfastly gazes in the old man’s face 
and seems to recognise those features; her} 
disordered mind imagined her seducer; a| 
hollow groan burst from her sickened bo-| 
som, and disappointment was strongly de-| 
picted in her countenance. Night’s sable | 
wings had overspread all nature, all was si- 
lent us the tomb; on a worm eaten chair, be-| 
side the bed, a glimmering taper threw its! 
light around the abode of misery and de-| 
spair. A faint ray rested on the face of Ju-| 
lia, discovered her eye sunk and roliing in 
the wildness of her distraction. At this mo- 
ment a voice is heard—the .old man crawls 
to the door—Edwin enters, flies to the dy- 
ing Juiia—she raises her head, smiles and 
expires. CINTHIO. | 
oe 
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For the Repertory. 
RESPONSE—TO AROUET JUN. 


Fond bard, who, with friendliness soothing and 
dear, 
Dost touch the finc chord to so tender a strain, 
A heart that is wont to be heavy to cheer, 
I sigh that I hear thee, yet list I again. 


For the music of song has its wonted control, 
And the past comes again with the sound of the lyre; 
When the freshness of health freely breath’d 
through my soul, 
And my hopes were high-plumed, and my passions 
on fire. 


Ah, child that I was! with the caprice of will, 
How then with the muse did I wanton and toy! 

Content that the wild tone of feeling could fill 
The coldest of bosoms with fondness and joy. 


But, alas! the gay hope, though by genius’ self 
form'd 
On the world’s generosity, flies like a dream; 
And what 1s its friendship! The bubble unwarm’d, 
That glitters and bursis on the curl of the stream. 


Yet, despising the meed which the world or might | 


give 
Or refuse, as her baseness or phantasy taught, 
I would live with the harp, but to die did I live, 
But, alas! can I die? I can picture to thought 


A scene to avert which these hands would not stay 
The harp to tear peacemeal and strew o’er the wild; 
Away with the joy of the minstrel! away! 

Ye hopes, ye dear hopes that so mock’d and beguiled. 
I will be like the lone little streamlet that stray’d 
Through the vale till the heat of the summer came 

on; 
That was seen by the trav’ller who paused in the 
shade, 
And when he came back on the morrow was gone. 


Adieu to the joy of the minstrel! adieu! 
Kind bard whom the gentle of heart shall approve; 
My harp string is tuneless, nor dare I renew 
A course that would mad me, and wrong whom I 
love, GLORMON. 
— 


For the Repertory. 


TO MISS M Y R—-L, 
On lending her the works of Cowper. 





At your request, my lovely friend, 

I now the works of Cowper send, 
Delightful bard. where chaste and sweet, 
The eye his Howing numbers greet. 
Nor to the eye alone confined, 

Bur passing through it to the mind; 
To which a blissful treat is given, 

And antepast of distant heaven. 

No silly tales of Cupid drawn, 

No waternymph no sylvan fawn 
Distain his verses, pure they roll, 

And pour delight upon the soul. 

’Tis Heaven within them reigns supreme, 
Erernity is all their theme. 

O! when they meet your anxious sight, 
May you receive as much delight, 

As they gave me when all my heart 
Perused the beauties they impart; 

And may you when the body dies, 
Meet the sweet poet in the skies; 
There jet his blessed spirit know 
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The joy his verses gave below; 

And join with him the tuneful choir 

To praise upon th’ angelic Iyre, 

The love that set thy spirit free, 

The love that groan’d on Calvary, 
VALERIAN 


For the Repertory. 


SATIRE NO.HL BY WALTER WIGGLE 
Again, good readers, I appear 
After a silence long and drear, 
And hope you will not scout me quite 
From ycar offended worships’ sight, 
If not, and you are all agreed, ) 
1, in my story, will proceed, 
To your forgetful mem’ries call 
Poor Peter Fribble’s hapless fall, 
And bowing to the rules of sense, 
Where I then finish’d, now commence. iv 
A tavern was his last retreat, 
Where high and low as equals meet, 
Whose host with lib’ral arms extended, 
The wealthy comer oft befriended; 
Or the low wretch, the grov’ling, mean, 
If but a sign of cash were seen, 
Or where the drunkard sits at ease, 


13 


Whom fancied fears no longer seize, 
(Untroubled by his scolding wife 
The plogue and sorrows of his life, 
And careless quite to fall among 
The battling clangors of her tongue.) 


20 


Where, free from high ambitions plan 

But gingling money makes the man, 

Peter was there, but through his soul 25 
Distracting terrors fiercely roll, © 

The thoughts of home his mind appal, 

He fancied still his shameful fall, 

And mad conceit with magic trace 

Wrote ridicule on every face, 3 
* O! Jenny, Jenny,” cried poor Peter, 
Thy lips than honey far are sweeter, 
But thy provoking smile of scorn 

Plants in the rose of joy a thorn, 

And O! I dread to meet the rally 

Of thy sharp wit’s unceasing sally, 

The pangs I feel, will never cease, 
Farewel to pleasure and to peace, 

No more,” thought he, ‘*the vulgar gaze 
Will view my actions with amaze, 46 
No more my gig will scower along, 

And part the giddy, stupid throng, 

In cold neglect it now shall fly, 

Nor longer fix the wandering eye.” 

Whilst thoughrs like these his mind destrest; 4: 
Sad discontent disturb’d his breast, 
And as throughour the room he’d pass, 
He fear’d to view the tell tale giass; 
The lab’ring sigh he ceaseless heaved, 
No blissful hope his soul relieved 

No glowing visions pleased his mind, 
To wan despair *twas more consign’d. 
Joy. Fancy could no more pursue 

But like an owl to midnight flew, 

Ard on his cheek no more was seen $5 
The blush of health, inconstant queen! 

The soothing spiri: heal’d his arm, 


The fiends of sorrow could nor charm; 
When ina kind of s'upid dread, 
He shrew him careless on his bed 
There lec him rest: but hear tha 

W hich loud xreverberates. around, 
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‘Oh! bright was the dew drop that dwelt in her eye, 
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- Now trembling view his chamber door, 

Which long stood motionless before, 

And yielding te his giant strength 65 

Before him stood expo:ed at length 

His grim faced host; now Peter raved 

And his ill manner’d landlord braved, 

** How dare you,’ cried he, ** rushing in, 

Break my repose with such a din! 70 

You might have knock’d, I chink, ai least 

You dirty, filthy, lousy beas*.” 

(Now all these words, however vile, 

Are truly in the buckish style,) 

«+ Leave me this instant, go I say, 73 

Or for your rashness you shall pay.” 

«+ And for your lodgings so shall you,” 

Cried the firm host with piercing view, 

Who by the bill of his expenses 

Restored his guest his wand’ring senses. 80 

**Landlord,” said he, “pray what’s your haste? 

I'll first a bit of dinner taste, 

And then discharge my debt, and go 

Where I will not be treated so.” 

* The landlord cried, «* may I declare, 85 

By brandy, whiskey, gin, 1 swear 

Discharge it now, no more I'll house ye, 

For you have call'd me, dirty, lousy, 

Else to the jail I'll instant send you, 

For here there ’s no one’to befriend you.” 90 

«« Forgive,”’ cried Peter, ‘* what I've said, 

Ina turn'd brain sir, it was bred, 
And that curst tongue which did displease you 

I'd almost clip sir, to appease you ” 

« No more of this,” returi’d the host, 95 
« They're but pernicious liest at most, 

Your tears and pra) ers alike shall fail, 

‘Or pay me, or prepare for jail.” 

Fribble reply’d, «‘ I speak with sorrow, 

The money I must go and borrow, 100 
With such revenge no longer burn, 
For 1 will instantly return, 

And if one spark of honor's here,* 
You have no more, dear sir, to fear.” 
*T was allin vain, to jail he went, 105 
And in a gloomy prison pent, 

Full oft with firm determination, 

- Projected plans of reformation: 
But here I'll cease, nor spin my tale 
Beyond the limits of my scale, 110 | 
Its useless sure to tell his woes, 

’ His hapless nights disturb ‘d repose; 
Nor need J either tell about 
How his poor father got him out, 
But like our modern love tale bubbles, 11 
Leave him in midst of all his troubles. 

—— 
For the Repertory. 


BALLAD STANZAS. 


Which beam’d through the gem with a luminous 
beam, 

But as mild as the breath of the summer eve sigh, 

When the moon faintly tinges the wave with her 

gieam. 


Her voice was as sweet as the nightingale’s song, 
Which sofily awakens the ear of the night; 

And the accents that thrillingly fell from her tongue 
Spread over my bosom a glow of delight. 


She spoke of the bards, and her language express’d 
The sense of a mind to their harmony known; 


W hile pity for some heaved with anguish her breast, 


How blest were my fortune, ¥ silently said, 
*P'were bliss, though I lived in cold poverty’s shed, 
But Hymen, who beams upon millions his light, 


Rosalia has wed; nought but sable robed night 





* Laying bis hand earnestly on his heart. 
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Oh! I felt that her heart was entwined with my 
own. 


To dwell with a maiden so fair and refined; 
In mortality’s leveliest vestments enshrined. 
Will never the rays of his torch shed on me; 


And care now remains, sad Floranthus, for thee. 
AROUET JUN. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
POETIC SELECTOR. 
No. I. 
THE TOMB OF ELLEN. 
Stranger! if by worldly views, 
Thy heart is dead to love's control, 
If feeling never nursed with dews 
The rose of passion in thy soul; 
Turn from this grave thy tread, 
For this is Pity’s holsest shrine; 
The lilies that surround the dead 
W ould shrink from such a hand as thine. 
But if thy breast with ardor warm 
Beats to the thrilling glance of beauty; 
If thou hast knelt to woman’s charm 
With ail of love's enraptured duty, 
Then, stranger, pause and linger here, 
(For love and pity seldom sever) 
And pour the sighs to passion dear, 
Where Ellen sleeps, alas! forever! 
Sweet maid' within thy gentle breast 
Affection bloom’d, oh, how sincerely! 
And why did fate, with frown unblest, 
Break a fond heart tha: loved so dearly. 
For cold beneath the Atlanuc wave 
Her lover found an icy pillow, 
No tlower to deck his lonely grave, 
No death shroud but the foaming billow. 
The spirit of the morn had sigh’d, 
Delighted o’er the rose’s bloom; 
But sorrow came with withering stride, 
And swept its beauty to the tomb. 
Stranger, if love awakes your sighs, 
(And love and pity seldom sever) 
Pause where that rose of beauty lies; 
Where Ellen sleeps, alas! for ever! 
OCi AVIA. 
—~_—— 
For the Repertory. 
ELEGIAC SONNET, 
On hearing of Emma's intention of residing in 
Philadelphia 
As the poor, weary, sea bea: mariner 
Arrives in prospect of his native h me, 
And, suddenly, tempestuous billows roar, 
And threat to whelm the vessel in the foam; 
Arduous he strives to combat with the wave, 
And the long wish’d for harbor to attain— 
He views his dest’ny in the wair) grave. 
For, though he strive and wish—'tis all in vain! 
So I, on passicn’s sea for sixteen ) ears, 
Who bore the adverse winds and iempest’s frown, 
Though brought in sight of all ‘har life endears, 
Must be from expectation’s heigh' cast down; 
Long may I view my part of bliss and love, 
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Mr. Editor, 


I solicit « piace in your useful paper for 
the following very significant and beautitel 
lines, written by the jusily ceiebrated Dr. 
Beattie and evidently intcuded tor himself; 
“ they (to use the strong language of the ele- 
gait sir William Forbes) unquestionably de- 
rive an additional vaiue trom that circum~- 
stance. Yours, &c. H. G.° 

EPITAPH ON 


Escaped the gloom of murtal life, a soul 

Here leaves its mouldering tenement of clay, 
Safe, where no cares their whelming billows rolf, 
No doubts bewilder, and no hopes be ray. 





Like thee. I once have stemm d the sea of life; 
Like thee, have languish’d after empty joys; 
Like thee, have labor d in the stormy strife; 
Been grieved for trifles, and amused with roys. 
Yet, for a while. ’gainst passion’s though: ful blast 
Let steadv reason urge the struggling oar; 
Shet through the dreary gloom, ‘he morn at last 
Gives to thy longing eye the blissful shore. 
Forget my Frailties, thou art also frat’; 
Forgive my lapses, for thyse/f may’st fall; 
Nor read, unmoved, mv artless, tender tale— 
I was a friend, O man, to thee, to all. 

SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 
The following mast extraordinary event 
happened in Lincolnshire, last autumn, and 
may be relied on as an absolute fact: 
The violence of a fall deprived Sir Henry 
F. of his faculties, and he lay entranced seve- 
ral hours; at length his recollection returned; 
he faintly exclaimed, “ where am I?” and 
looking found himself in the arms of a ven- 
erable old man, to whose kind offices Sir H. 
was probably indebted for his life. “ You 
revive,” said the venerable old man; “ fear 
not; yonder house is mine; I will support 
you to it: there you shall be comforted.” Sir 
H. expressed his gratitude. They walked 
gently to the house. The friendly assistance 
of the venerable old man and his servants 
restored Sir H. to his reason; his bewildered 
faculties were reorganized: at length he suf- 
fered no inconvenience, except that gcca- 
sioned by the bruise he received in the fall. 
Dinner was announced and _ the good old man 
entreated Sir H. to join the party; he accep- 
ted the invitation, and was shown to a Jarge 
hall, where he found sixteen covers; the party 
consisted of as many persons, no ladies were 
present. The old man took the head of the 
table; an excellent dinner was served, and 


The gentleman on the left hand of Sir H. 
asked him to drink a glass of wine, when the 
old man in a dignified and authoritative tone, 
at the same time extending his hand, said, 
* No!” Sir H. wasastonished at the singular- 
ity of the check, yet, unwilling to offend, re- 
mained silent. The instant dinner was overy 





But never shall my soul its sweets domesiic prove! 
EDWIN. 





the old man left the room, when one of the 
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rational conversation gave a zest to the repast. 
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company addressed him in the following 


‘words: * By what misfortune, Sir, have you 


been unhappily trepanned by that unfeeling 
man who has quitted the room! O Sir! you 
will have ample cause to curse the fatal hour 
that put you in his power, for you have no 
prospect in this world but misery and op- 
pression; perpetually subject to the capri- 
cious humor of that old man, you will remain 
in this mansion for the rest of your days; your 
life, as mine is, will become burthensome; 
and, driven to dispair, your days will glide 
on, with regret and melancholy reflection, 
in one cold and miserable sameness. This, 
alas! has been my lot for fifteen years; and 
not mine ovly, but the Jot of every one you 
see here since their arrival at this cursed 
abode!” The pathetic manner that accom- 
panied this cheerless narrative, and the sin- 
gular behavior of the old man at dinner 
aworke in Sir H’s breast sentiments of horror, 
and he was lost in stupor some minutes, when 
recovering, he said, “ By what authority can 
any man detain me against my will? I will 
not submit; I will oppose him force to force 
if necessary.” “ Ah, Sir!” exclaimed a se- 
cond gentleman, “ your argument is just, but 
your threats are vain; the old man, Sir, is a 
Magician; we know it by fatal experience; do 
not be rash, Sir: your attempt would prove 
futile, and your punishment would be dread- 
ful.” % J will endeavor to escape,” suid 
Sir H. “ Your hopes are groundless,” rejoin- 
ed a third gentleman; “ for it was but three 
months ago, when in an attempt to escape, I 
broke my 4eg.” Another said he had broke 
his arm, and that many had been killed by fulis 
in their endeavors to escape; others had sud- 
deniy“disappeared and never been heard oi. 
Sir H. was about to repiy, when a servant en- 
tered the room, and said his master wished 
te see him; * Do not go,” suid one. “ Take 
my advice,” said another; “ for God’s sake 
do rot go.” The servant told Sir H. be had 
nothing to fear, and begged he would foliow 
him to his master; he did, and found the oid 
man seated wta tuble covered with a desert 
and wine: he rose when Sir H. entered tiie 
room, and asked pardon for the apparent 
rudeness he was under the necessity of com- 
miitiag at dinner; “ For,” said he, “* Tam 
Dr. Willis; you must have heard of me; I 
confine my practice entirely w cuses ol 
insunity; and as I board and lodge insane 
patients, mine is valgarly called a mad house. 
The persons you dined with are mudmen; I 
was unwilling to tell you this before dinner, 
fearing it would make you uneasy; for al- 
though I know them to be perfectiy harm- 
less, you very naturally might have had ap- 
prehensions.” The supprise of Sir H. on 
hearing this was great: but his fears subsi- 
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ding, the Doctor and Sir H. passed the even- 
ing rationally and agreeably. 
=a 

There lately happened in the neighbor- 
hood upon the Order, an event which is 
considered as an infliction of the divine ven- 
geance. A woman, concerving that her 
husband, who was a soldier in the Prussian 
service, had been killed in the battle of Jena, 
in 1806, married another man. It turned out 
that her husband had been only wounded, 
and taken prisoner by the French. A cure 
was soon effected, and the soldier, on recov- 
ering, joined one of the Prussian Regiments 
which at that time entered into the service 
of the French. After serving upwards of three 
years in Spain, he was discharge:!, and re- 
turned suddenly to his native country. On 
reaching his old habitation, he appeared to 
be greatly rejoiced to find his wife alive. 
She received him, according to the statement 
of several young persons who were at the 
door, when the old soldier arrived, with eve- 
ry mark of affection, which so long an absence 
might naturally be supposed to produce. It 
is probable that she did not avow the new 
matrimonial connection she had formed. Af- 
ter partaking of some refreshment, and giv- 
ing . 1 account of his adventures and escapes, 
he complained of being overcome with fa- 
tigue. His wife advised him to retire to rest, 
which he did. She immediatsly conceived the 
horrid pian of instigating her new husband 
to dispatch the unwelcome visitor in his sleep. 
After a short interval passed in devising the 
means, and providing aguinst detection, they 
accomplished their objects by strangling the 
poor man, and put his body into a sack. 
About midnight, in conveying it to the Oder, 
the weight of the body burst the sack, and 
one of his legs was protruded. The woman 
set about sewing up the rent, and in her 
hurry and. confusion, sewed in the same 
time the skirts of her accomplice’s coat. 
Having reached the bank of the river, and 
making a great effort to precipitate the body 
as far into the stream as possible, he was 
dragged from the elevated ground he had 
chosen, into the river with the corps. He 
contrived partly by swiming, and partly. by 
treading the bottom, to keep his head above 
water, for several minutes. The woman not 
considering how importunt it was to keep 
silent at this critical moment, filled the air 
with her cries, and brought to the spot seve- 
ral peasants, who at- the hazard of their owy 
lives, extricated the drowning man from 
his perilous situation. Their surprize at find- 
ing so large a substance attached to him was 
great, but much greater when they found 
that at was a dead body. On inspection there 





was found such marks of violence aboyt the 











throat, as not to leave any doubt that thc 
man had been murdered. The man and wo- 
man on being charged with the crime, made 
a full confession, amd were immediately con- 
signed to the officers of justice, and commit 
ted to prison. 

ee 

We are enformed that a poor man, near 
this place, having lost a Cuw, which had been 
the principal dependence of his family, a 
number of his neighbors assembled ostensi- 
bly with a view to sympathize with him, and 
to relieve him from his loss. While they 
each in their tura, were vociferous in exprea- 
sing their sorrows at the poor man’s misfor- 
tune, a French gentleman (who is.as well 
known for his liberality and nobleness of spi- 
rit, as for his genteel address and deport- 
ment) came up, and thus alternately accost- 
ed them, “ you are sorry—and you are sor- 
ry—and you are sorry!—Pray now MUCH 
are you sorry? For my part, lam sorry TEN 
DOLLARS!” at the same time tendering the 
money to the poor man. The reader is left 
to imagine the confusion of his very sympa- 
thizing neighbors; however being irreisti- 
bly overpowered by such a noble example, 
they contributed to make up the poor man’s 
loss on the spot. Morristown paper, 

—. 

Dr. Linegar, titular Archbishop of Dublin, 
about 50 years since, was a man of lively 
parts and very communicative; he happen- 
ed in a large mixed company, to be introdu- 
cd to a Mr. Swan, a gentieman of a cynical 
turn, whose practice it was to attempt to 
raise a length at the expense of some one in 
company. They sat near each other at table, 
where the doctor engaged attentiop by his 
sprightly manner. Mr. Swan, to silence him, 
addressed him, Mr. I forget your name. Li- 
negar, Sir, returned the doctor. I ask your 
pardon; I have the misforiune scarce ever to 
recollect names; you'll not be offended, if, in 
the course of coiversation, I.shoyld ngme 
you Dr. Vinegar. Oh, not at ail, Sir, (instant- 
ly replied the doctor) I -have:the very same 
defect, and it is possible, though now I name 
you Swan, | may by and by think youa 
Goose. The lLagh wos offectadiy turned 
against thé cynic, Who never attempted a see . 
cond sarcasti that evening, but shubk away 
us soon as he decentiy, could. 

— We 

A certain Hibernian Jady, hada custom 
of saying. to a favorite lithe dog, to make 
him follow her, * Come djong sir.” A we. ald 
be witty’ gentleman stept up to. hergye day, 
and accosted her with, “: 16 it meg tawdam, 
you culled” “ Ob, no Sir,’ said Sc. with 





great composure “ Jt was anotheryuppy Y 
spoke to.” : 
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New London, Jan, 15. 

On Wednesday morning last, the United 
States schooner Revenge, of fourteen guns, 
captain Perry, in proceeding from Newport 
to this port unfortunately struck on Watch 
Fill reef in Rhode Island, and in a few hours 
went to pieces. The sails, rigging, six can- 
non, and almost avery article of value were 
saved, The remainder of the cannon, it is 
said, will be got up without much difficulty. 
At the time the Revenge struck, the fog 
was so thick that the jib boom could not be 
seen from the quarter deck. There was a 
franch pilot on board. 


— 

Extract from the highly valuable notes ac- 
sompanying Dr. Morse’s late sermon, deliv- 
ared before the society, in Boston, for pro- 
Jagating the Gospel. 





The following are Mrs Graham’s receipts for dura- 
ble dyes. 
TO DYE SCARLET. 

One pound of Madder (fresh gathered 
from the garden) will dye two pounds of 
woo]. The wool must be washed clean, then 
boiled about fifteen minutes in strong alum 
water. The madder is to be boiled in thin 
bran water, (the bran being carefully strained 
from the water). The wool dripped-from the 
alum water, and put in the bran water, must 
be boiled fifteen or twenty minutes; and 
washed out in soft soap suds after it is cooi. 
By leaving out the alum, it dyes a good 
brown color. 

© TO MAKE A CRIMSON COLOR. 

Yo two gallons of the juice of poke ber- 
ries, when they are quite ripe, add half a 
gallon of strong vinegar, made of the wild 
crab apple, to dye one pound of wool, which 
must be first washed very clean with hard 
soap. The wool, when wrung dry, is to be 





“ Without pretending to a precise know- 
ikdge on the subject, we reckon within the | 
limits: of the United States, at least thirty | 
Missionary Societies of different discriptions 


and denominations of Christains; and fifteen | 
Bible Societies; the latter, all instituted with- | 


in the last three years, and three fourths of 
them within the last year. 
« Theological institutions have been estab- 





Reformed Church; the stated number of 
students from 10 to 15. Also, at Andover, 
in Massachusetts, (1808) the whole numbc+r 
of students since admitted between si.cty and | 
seventy. And at New Brunswick, New Jer- | 
sey, (1810) by the Dutch Reformed Church, | 


. : . : : . | 
which is just commencing its operations. | 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian || ; 
| the stem is pale green, and the flower near- 


Church, at their meeting in May last, resolv- 
ed on founding a similar institution some 
where within their bounds, and are collect- 


ing the necessary funds for the purpose. aia, 


sides these there are funds to a considerable 
amount attached to the Colleges at Cam- 
bridge and Princeton, and to the Academies 
at Exeter, (N. H.) and Andover, ( Mass.) for 
the support of theological students. 

« Institutions of this kind, and particularly 
for the purpose of educating missionaries, 
are established at Gosport, in England, where 
in 1807, there were thirteen students; also at 
Hoxton, England, and at Berlin, in Prussia, 
where in 1805, were f/ve students. 


—__— 


DURABLE DYES. 


Mrs. Martha P. Graham, of Dumfries, 
Prince William county, Virginia, has lately 
received several. premiums from the Colum- 
bian Agricultural Socicty at Georgetown, 
(Potomac) for her very ingenious produc- 
tions in domestic manufactures. , 


| mortar. On layers of touch-me-not and wool 


put into the vinegar and poke berry juice, 
' and simmered in a copper vessel for one 
| hour; then take out the wool and let it drip 
| awhile, and spread it in the sun. The vessel 
' must be free from grease of any kind. 

YO MAKE AN ORANGE COLOR. 

Take a quantity of touch-me-not, gathered 
| on the stems, and bruise it well in a wooden 


| alternately, pour rain water, or soft water 
from a spring, until they are covered; let it 
stand twenty four hours; then have ready a 
strong lather of soft soap and wash it out, 
| and put it immediately in the sun to dry. 
Salmon color may be made by using hard 
soap instead of soft. These colors brighten 
| by washing. 

| “Touch-me-not is found in low places; 
ly of the colour that it dyes. It grows as 
high as six feet. 

—— 

According to Thomas’s History of Printing 
| there are now published in the United States 
j) and their territories upwards of three hun- 
dred and fifty ditierent newspapers 


ine 


HEALTH OFFICE, 

January 1% 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberiies of Philadelphia 
from the 12th to the 19h January. 


Diseases. ad ch. = Diseases. ad. ob, 
Consumption oflunigs9 1 Small pox, natural 8 
Convulsions 0 2 Srill born 0.3 
Dropsy 1 O Syphilis 1 0 
Epilepsy 1 0 -_-— 
Fever, nervous 01 18 17 
Pleurisy 1 1 -— 
Rheumatism 1 0 Total 35 
Sore throat 01 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 8 Between 50 and 0 2 
Between l and 2 2 60 70 1 
2 5 4 70 80. 1 

5 10 2 80 90 0 

10 620 1 90. 100 Q 

20 30 § Unknown 0 

30 40 4 _ 

40 50 2 Total 35 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9o’clock. 12 o’clock. 30 clock. 
30 


January 14 32 29 
15 30 31 Si 
16 30 32 32 
17 39 49 a0 
18 26 » 24 24 
19 30 32 34 


peers 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
LEISURE HOURS; 
OR 


POETIC EFFUSIONS, | 


BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c. 


Price one dollar. 
Proposals are also issued for publishing 
THE 
HEIRESS OF SOBEISKLI. 
A ROMANCE. 
Price one dollar. 

Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50 Ships 
pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 

*,* Persons holding subscriptions to the 
Leisure Hours are requested to return them 
to the publishers by the first opportunity. 





ORA'LION 
ON THE CRIMES AND CALAMITIES OF WAR. 
At the request of many of those who have listen- 
ed to the two orations which Mr. Ogilvie has re- 
cently delivered in this city, he has protracted his 
visit to Philadelphia, for the purpose of delivering. 
this evening, at 7 o'clock, in the Masonic Hall, 
AN ORATION 
ON THE CRIMES AND CALAMITIES OF WAR 
Among the passages selected for recitation he will 
introduce Campbell’s lines on the * F orce of Nature,’ 
the «: Battle of Hohenlinden,” Darwin's © Eliza ” 
the Bartle of «* Beal on Duine.” from the Lady of the 
Lake, Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina, &c. 
P. S. Tickets of admission, one dollar for adults, 
and fifty cents for young persons at or under six- 
teen years of age. may be had atthe bar of the 
Shakespeare Hotel, and from after six till seven 

















TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half vearly in advance 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory will be expected to pay the difference. 











o'clock, at the door of the Masonic Hall. 


sili 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
} No. 17, Arch stréet. 
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